CHAPTER THIRTEEN
OMINOUS 1635-38
CHARLES returned from Scotland in a hurry. He was only just in time to welcome a new arrival into the world, the little prince who would one day be James II. At the same time an old man, honest, lethargic, a little muddled, was passing away in Lambeth Palace. When Laud appeared at Court, still ignorant of Abbot's death, Charles greeted him with a surprise. " My Lord's Grace of Canterbury," he said," you are very welcome."
Some idiot in the Queen's train offered Laud a Cardinal's hat as an inducement to bring England Romewards. The Pope had sent an envoy to treat for reunion, and Mr. Secretary Windebank was given the work of conducting the hopeless negotiations. When the offer to Laud was repeated, a few weeks later, Laud remarked drily that Rome must first be other than it was, and went on with the campaign he was now free to conduct. Its first aim was still order and efficiency, and if it had stopped there all might yet have been well. But it went on to offend powerful interests, not altogether unjustly: it alienated some very admirable souls of whose allegiance any Church might be proud; it associated itself with a certain form of government, shared in and increased its unpopularity, and brought Church and Crown crashing down together.
Laud was quite fearless. While he bullied parsons for slackness and insubordination, he insisted on the rich paying heavy fines for their adulteries and high-born ladies doing public penance in a white sheet. Meanwhile he was trying to free the Church from ky control.
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